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though it fought with the greatest gallantry, resented the
peculation and corruption which deprived it of equipment
and the very necessities of life. The morale of the rank and
file steadily deteriorated after the first autumn campaign,
and by December 1914 General Kuropatkin was noting
in his diaiy: "They are all hungry for peace ... whole
battalions, instead of counter-attacking, came up to the
German trenches and raised their weapons in token of
surrender. They were weary of the hardships of war." l

The desire for peace manifested itself even earlier in
certain higher Government and Court circles. On September
10, 1914, Count Witte, recently returned from France,
expressed to Maurice Paleologue, the French Ambassador,
his conviction that the wisest course for Russia was to
"liquidate this stupid adventure as soon as possible ",
since a victory for the Allies would mean the triumph of
democracy and the proclamation of republics throughout
Central Europe. "That means the simultaneous end of
Tsarism. I prefer to remain silent as to what we may expect
on the hypothesis of our defeat."2 This attitude was
shared by the ultra-conservatives of " The Union of the
Russian People " (the organization of the Black Hundreds)
and the pro-German element about the Court.

Thus, by the beginning of 1915, the Tsar was faced
from all sides with a growing desire for peace: from the
Left because of sheer war-weariness and an increasing
eagerness for constitutional reform, and from the Right
because of a desire to suppress that tendency while this
was still possible. A dynastic peace was urged upon the
Tsar for the preservation of the autocratic principle. The
problem of peace had become dominant in Russia.

Nicholas II was himself loyal to the cause of the
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